THE    TRANSITION    CLASS

Fortunately, we are moving away from this point of
view, and there are few schools in which individual
examinations are given before the age of six.

We should not attempt to measure a child's growth
and development by tangible specific results, whether
in the "Three R's" or in finely executed pieces of
handwork, but rather by the difficulties he chooses
willingly to surmount, by the thought and effort that he
puts into all that he does,

A record of this progress is valuable, not only for the
class teacher or head mistress, but for those who will
teach the child in the next stage of his school life.

Various kinds of records have been devised, the
commonest type being one which records only the
progress in the "Three R's." This form of record is
probably useful to a teacher working with a large class
on individual lines, as it enables her, in a leisure moment,
to lodk over the record and see which child may need
special help and attention.

But the enthusiastic teacher is generally so closely in
touch with each child in the class that she knows exactly
how much progress it is making. The real value, then,
of such a record is either for the teacher who receives
the class, or in the case of absence of a teacher, fpr
the stranger "who is called in temporarily to take her
place.

The records used either in the Decroly School or in
the Maison des Petits, Geneva, are of a more valuable
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